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BY COLIN CAMPBELL SANBORN 
Read before the Chicago Ornithological Society, June 10, 1919. 


During the war I was in the artillery, with the 42d, or 
Rainbow Division, which saw eighteen months’ service in 
France and Germany, from October 19, 1917, to April 19, 
1919. While in France I had but little time to give to 
birds, and most of my observations were made while on 
duty. During our three and a half months’ stay in Ger- 
many, however, I found quite a little time to study orni- 
thology. 

In order that the reader may follow me in my refer- 
ence to localities, I shall give a brief resumé of the time 
spent in the different parts of the countries. 

Landing at St. Nazaire, France, the artillery brigade © 
went to Camp de Coetquedan, in Brittany. This camp is 
about fifty miles from the coast, and is one of the oldest 
artillery ranges known, having been started by Napoleon. 
The country here is hilly and the ground very rocky. We 
stayed here until February 18, 1918, when we left for the 
front. 

The first hundred and ten days at the front, or until 
about the last of June, were spent in the Lorraine sector, 
between the towns of Luneville and Baccart. This was 
more or less of a quiet sector and I had a little time to 
myself, but could never go very far from the horse lines, 
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which were in the little town of Gelecourt and later in 
Azerailles. 

From the time we left here until we reached Germany 
I had no time to give to birds, as we were made shock 
troops and were kept pretty busy until the armistice. July 
1 to 23 saw us in the Champagne, near Suippes; July. 28 to 
August 16 at Chateau Thierry; September 7 to 27 at St. 
Mihiel; and until November 11 in the Argonne. There then 
followed a month of hiking until we settled in Germany, 
about twelve miles from the Rhine, in the Coblenz area. 

My regiment was in two towns in Germany; the first, 
for two and a half months, was Dernau, situated on the 
Ahr River, with the Eiffel Mountains on the right and a 
high plateau rising sharply on the left. I spent much of my 
time in the mountains, where there were many pines and 
the birds were rather plentiful. The second town, where 
we spent our last month, was Eckendorf, which was on 
the plateau to the left of Dernau, and about six miles dis- 
tant. There were but few woods here, the town being in 
the middle of a broad plain. 

Besides the birds, I found the game in Germany very 
interesting. In the fields around Eckendorf the rabbits 
were very plentiful, especially just before sundown. I have 
counted as many as sixty in a short walk across the fields. 
In the mountains, deer and wild pigs were fairly common. 
I have seen deer (they were a small form of white tail) a 
number of times, but could never hit one with my auto- 
matic. I was also hunting wild pigs with a forester, whom 
I met, but without results. He, however, had better luck, 
for he shot ten in one week. One evening, at his house, I 
tasted the meat of one he had shot that morning and found 
it quite spicy and gamey, but not too strong to be un- 
pleasant. 

I only met two taxidermists while abroad. One was a 
barber in St. Nazaire, but as I had just landed, I had not 
mastered French well enough to talk with him very much. 
The other was in Germany; he was a very good taxider- 
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mist, and I saw a number of his boars’ heads that showed 
very good workmanship. He was also an artist of some 
ability in painting animals and birds. I tried to arrange 
a trade of some skins with him, but he seemed only intet- 
ested in getting one—an eagle. I thought this rather 
funny, but found out he wanted me to remove the cotton 
from the body and replace it with tobacco and cigarettes, 
whereupon I told him as many things as my knowledge of 
German would permit and left. 

I am indebted to Dr. T. S. Palmer, Secretary of the 
A. O. U., for my identification of the birds seen, as he was 
kind enough to have sent to me from London H. K. Swann’s 
“Handbook of British Birds.” I was able to identify all 
birds as seen by this book, and would have been at a great 
loss without it. 

He follows my list of birds, which, while rather incom- 
plete, I believe contains most of the common species: 

1. Turdus viscivorus—Mistle Thrush. 

The only one seen was brought to me dead in Eckendorf, on 
March 8, 1919. I prepared the specimen, which is now in the col- 
lection of Henry K. Coale, Highland Park, Ill. 

2. Turdus iliacus—Redwing. 

A pair was seen near Dernau on February 4, 1919. They re- 
minded me of our robin very much, both in size, action and notes. 
3. Turdus merula—Blackbird. 

A few were seen in France, but I found it more common in 
Germany from January on. 

4. Erithacus rubecula—Redbreast. 

Very common both in France and Germany. The first one seen 
was at St. Nazaire in November, 1917. They have a clear, sweet 
song, and seemed to prefer a thick wood to sing in. This bird is 
better known as the European Robin. 

5. Daulias luscinia—Nightingale. 

I never saw this bird, but heard the song at night, which 
could have been no other. In willows, near a river or small stream, 
one could be sure of hearing them any night during the summer. 
6. Regulus crestatus—Goldcrest. 

7. Regulus ignicapillus—Firecrest. 

Both these Kinglets were found very common in winter, . 
wherever there were any pines. They are very much like our 
own Kinglets. 
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8. C. cinclus aquaticus—Dipper. 

_ First seen in Germany, along the Ahr River, on February 19, 
1919. I saw the bird here four or five times and think a nest 
could have been found later. This was the only bird seen. 

9. Acredule caudata vagans—British Long-tailed Titmouse. 

I first met with this bird in the St. Mihiel sector in Septem- 
ber, 1918, when a number of flocks were seen. Later, I found them 
very common in the Eiffel Mountains, in Germany, during the 
winter. 

10. Parus major—Great Titmouse. 

This bird is very much like his cousin, our Black-capped 
Chickadee, in his actions, but has more notes and more of a song. 
Very common in France and Germany. 

11. Parus cristatus—Crested Titmouse. 

Was first seen in November, 1917, at Coetquedan and next in 
July, 1918, in the Champagne, so it must breed there. Rather com- 
mon in the Eiffel Mountains. 

12. Sitta caesia—Nuthatch. 
Only a few were seen and these in Germany, first in February. 


In March I saw one dodging in and out of some holes in a tree, 


but although watched very closely, no nest ever developed. 
13. T. troglodytes—Wren. 

Found commonly throughout France and Germany at all times 
of the year. 

14. Certhia familiaris—Tree Creeper. 

Can hardly be told from our Brown Creeper. A few were 
seen in Germany, generally in company with the Kinglets. 
15. Motacilla alba—White Wagtail. 

This was the first bird seen in France, and were found very 
common there, but did not see many after reaching Germany. 
16. Muscicapa grisola—Spotted Flycatcher. 

The only one recorded was in the Champagne, July 16, 1918. 
I was hauling ammunition at the front and as we stopped the cais- 
son by some barracks, this bird flew out and onto a wire over my 
head. These barracks, which had been badly shelled, were sur- 
rounded by gun positions, where heavy firing and shelling had 
been going on. Why that bird stayed during the five-hour barrage 
that shook the ground, or if it had not been there came there dur- 
ing the heavy firing, is more than I can tell. 

17. Hirundo rustica—Swallow. 

This bird, much like our Barn Swallow, became very com- 
mon during April, 1918, in Azerailles, and I saw many nests in the 
barns. The day we were about half way across the ocean, April 
22, 1919, I was standing at the stern of the ship, when two swal- 
lows flew from the ship, out over my head and back again. I can- 
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not say whether they were Barn Swallows or the European bird. 
18. Chelidon urbica—Martin. 

Also very common at Azerailles. They are glossy black, with 
the exception of the rump and underparts, which are white, and 
build a nest like the Cliff Swallow, under the eaves of buildings. 
19. Carduelis elegans—Goldfinch. 

A large flock was seen three times eurteg February in the 
mountains in Germany. 

20. Chrysomitris spinus—Siskin. 

One pair in Germany on February 19, 1919, is my only record. 
21. Passer domesticus—House Sparrow. 

Can one go anywhere without finding these birds? 

22. Fringilla celebs—Chaffinch. 

Easily the most common bird in France and Germany. I col- 
lected a nest and five eggs April 25, 1918, at Gelecourt, France, 
which is now in the collection of Henry K. Coale. 

23. Emberiza citrinella—Yellow Hammer. 

Next to the Chafinch, the most commun bird seen; often found 
in company with them. 

24. Garrulus glandarius—Jay. 

One seen in St. Mihiel sector September 22, 1918, and later 
found fairly common in the mountains in Germany. At first J 
was kept busy following strange calls, only to trace them to this 
bird, which is very shy and hard to get a sight of in the pines. 
25. Pica rustica—Magpie. 

To me this is the most beautiful bird in France; they seemed 
to be the final touch to every field and hedge. April 1, 1918, I saw 
a Magpie fly from its nest about forty feet up in an oak, but as 
we were on the march could not stop. Another nest, full of young, 
not more than ten feet up in a large willow bush, was seen April 
21, 1918, but also being on the road at this time, had no chance to 
examine it closer. 

26. Corvus corone—Carrion-Crow. 

Common everywhere. They have a habit of sailing, so that at 
a distance one often takes them for a hawk. The nest is just like 
our Crows’. Two nests were found, one March 28, 1918, with one 
egg, and the other April 15, 1918, with five eggs. This last set was 
collected, but my “ buddies” did not take oology as seriously as I 
did, so the eggs never reached home, 

27. Corvus corniz—Hooded Crow. 

Only seen in Germany—first, March 3, 1919 —often in com- 
pany with the Carrion Crow. 
28. Alauda arvensis—Sky Lark. 

Found commonly at all seasons in the fields, and always sing- 
ing. At Coetquedan I saw one sing for fifteen minutes while the 
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brigade was firing a practice barrage. Another time, in the Lor- 
raine sector, one sang off and on for a half hour while many high 
explosive and gas shells were bursting below him. 

29. Cypselus apus—Swift. 

A few seen in the Lorraine sector during April and May, 1918. 
30. Dendrocopus major—Great Spotted Woodpecker. 

31. Dendrocopus minor—Lesser Spotted Woodpecker. 

Much like our Hairy and Downy Woodpeckers. A few of each 
were seen at Coetquedan during the winter of 1917-1918. 

32. Gecinus viridis—Green Woodpecker. 

First seen November 3, 1917, at St. Nazaire and then not met 
with until once later, February 9, 1919, in Germany. 
33. Cuculus canorus—Cuckoo. 

A few seen around Gelecourt in April and May, 1918. Their 
call is exactly like the cuckoo clocks. 
34. Asio brachyotus—Short-eared Owl. 
35. Syrnium aluco—Tawny Owl. 

Mounted specimens of these were seen in Germany. While 
in Eckendorf an Owl used to call every night near my room, but 
which one it was I do not know. 

36. Circus.cyaneus—Hen Harrier. 

This bird is much like our Marsh Hawk. On the road from 
Azerailles to the front, during April and May, 1918, I saw a pair 
frequently. As the caissons came along the road these birds would — 
fly from one telegraph pole to another and finally away over the 
fields. I believe they ‘had a nest in the vicinity. 
37. Accipiter nisus—Sparrow Hawk. 

A few seen in France and Germany. My closest approach to 
this bird was on March 19, 1919, in Germany. As I came around 
a curve in the road I saw a Hawk fly into a flock of Yellow Ham- 
mers and capture one. Dismounting and getting out my glasses, 
I approached within twenty feet of the Hawk, which had flown to 
an apple tree and was starting his meal. I watched him for some 
time and then a poorly aimed rock frightened him away. 

38. Turtur turtur—Turtle Dove. 

Only one record for this bird. On August 19, 1918, the train 
had stopped and in some willows near the track I saw a dove. | 
identified the bird when it flew, as the tail was tipped with white. 
39. Perdix cinerea—Common Partridge. 

Seen at different times in the woods in France and Germany. 
On November 23, 1918, during the march into Germany, we stopped 
a short time on the road just outside of Arlons-Luxembourg and 
I saw a flock of seventeen of these birds feeding in a field a short 
distance away. I watched them with high powered binoculars for 
about fifteen minutes. 
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40. Fulica atra—Coot. 

Saw quite a few from the train in France on the way to Brest, 
during the second week in April, 1919. Also many mounted speci- 
mens in Germany. 

41. Larus argentatus—Herring Gull. 

These birds stayed with the convoy all the way over. None 
were seen on the return trip, however, until the day we sighted 
land. 

42. Tachybaptes fluviatilis—Little Grebe. 

December 4, 1918, as we crossed the bridge from Ectenbroch, 
Luxembourg, into Germany, I saw a pair of these Grebes in the 
water under the bridge. The long line of artillery over them did 
not seem to bother them in the least. ; 

Mounted specimens of the following birds were seen in Ahr- 
wieler and Bad Neuenahr, Germany. 

43. Querquedula crecca—Common Teal. 
44. Tetrao tetrix—Black Grouse. 
45. Rallus aquaticus—Water Rail. 

Much like our Virginia Rail. 

46. Numenius arquatus—Curlew. 

A snipe which I never identified as either the Common or the 
Jack Snipe was seen a number of times. A friend of mine, whom 
I had: hunted with a great deal in Illinois, Corporal Lyman Barr, 
had a machine gun set up near a small swamp and reported see- 
ing many snipe there. This swamp used to get many “ Overs,” 
which were fired at a gun position near it, but according to Barr, 
the bursting shells and gas disturbed the birds very little, as they 
just flew a short ways. He saw them here every, day for nearly 
two weeks. 

- Being so unsettled, and moving so often, I did not get much 
chance to watch the nests I found. It seemed that we always 
moved within a day or so after I would find a nest. I was greatly 
aided in my identifications by a pair of eight-power binoculars, 
which belonged to the B. C. Detail and which I had access to. 
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NOTES ON BIRDS OF WAKULLA COUNTY, FLORIDA 


4 ST. MARKS, FLA. 
Cc 
(Continued from March, 1920, Wilson Bulletin.) 


138. Tyrannus tyrannus—Kingbird. 

Quite numerous about our villages as well as in the more open 
country generally. One pair building as late as July 18, 1915. 
Young left this nest August 22. In flocks of two hundred to three 
hundred or more during September as they travel southward. 
March 24, 1918, October 4, 1918. 

139. Tyrannus dominicensis—Gray Kingbird.* 

I have never seen this bird far from the coast and have only 
found it nesting within sight of the wide waters of our gulf. May 
22, 1913, fresh eggs, June 6, 1915, young in nest almost grown, 
September 26, 1917. 

140. Myiarchus crinitus—Crested Flycatcher.* - 

A noisy inhabitant of our villages and plantations and fre- 
quently nest at the border of timberlands. I have found them 
nesting in Martin boxes, in deserted dwellings, between a metal 
roofing and the under board sheathing, in stovepiping protruding 
through buildings, and in the broken corner of the porch of an 
occupied dwelling, but they usually select the deserted home of 
a Woodpecker. Local name, “ Yellowhammer.” April 1, 1918, Sep- 
tember 23, 1913. 

141. Gayornis phebe—Phebe. 

Unlike many of our winter visitors from the North the Phebe 
continues his gentle tones while with us, the while keeping time 
with swaying tail. October 1, 1917, April 4, 1915. 

142. Empidonar flaviventris—Yellow-bellied Flycatcher. 

Migrant. Dr. T. S. Palmer of the Biological Survey, identi- 
fied the only living specimen I have seen as we passed through a 
small “island” a half mile back of our light house. May 2, 1919. 
143. Myiochanes virens—Wood Pewee. 

Summer resident. Not found here abundantly, but rather 
regularly distributed outside of the low timbered areas. April 15, 
1918, October 15, 1916. 

144. Empidonaz virescens—Acadian Flycatcher. 

Summer resident. Only found in limited numbers nesting 
along the river bottoms or in heavy timber bordering a pond or 
stream. 

145. Cyanocitta cristata florincola—Fiorida Blue Jay. 

Resident. Numerous throughout the county, frequenting vil- 

lages and timbered tracts along streams and about ponds as well 


*See Wilson Bulletin, June, 1919. 
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as in the more open pine woods to a more limited degree. Nest 
building begins by late March or early April. 
146. Corvus brachyrhynchos pascuus—Florida Crow. 

Excepting during a rather brief nesting season these birds are 
associated in flocks frequently numbering hundreds to thousands 
and breaking up during the feeding hours into smaller bands, but 
all congregating on the coast marshes or in heavy timber about 
sunset at a common roosting site. April 1, 1917, fresh eggs, May 
3, 1914, young just out of nest. 

147. Corvus ossifragus—Fish Crow. 

Probably our most abundant resident species, and like the Flor- 
ida Crow, is to be found in flocks during most of the year. At times 
while passing high overhead, a flock will perform evolutions, 
seemingly in dispute as to a course to be pursued, and a general 
circling and counter circling will continue for two or three min- 
utes, when perhaps a direct flight will ensue for a few minutes, 
and again more confusion and circling, the whole performance 
enlivened by most emphatic demands and protests by apparently 
every member of the flock. Local name, “ Jackdaw.” 

148. Dolichonyxr oryzivorous—Bobolink. 

The spring arrivals appear usually by mid-April and tarry 
until well along in May. The autumnal visit is more brief and 
extends usually during the first two weeks in September. Local 
name, “ May bird.” April 9, 1914, May 22, 1914, September 1, 1915, 
October 1, 1917. 

149. Molothrus ater—Cowbird. 

My own observations would not indicate the Cowbird at all 
numerous here, but from reports I take it they are found rather 
regularly in flocks of varying sizes from late summer through the 
winter. August 24, 1917, April 21, 1914. 

150. Agelaius pheniceus floridanus—Florida Redwing. 

Abundant in the vicinity of the coast and in more open sec- 
tions about ponds and streams. Between nesting seasons they 
congregate in large flocks for the most part and repair to the 
marshes for a nightly roosting place. Commence laying May 10 
to 15. Local name, “ Rice bird.” 

151. Sturnell4é magna argutula—Southern Meadowlark. 

Numerous in flocks of twenty to fifty or more in the fall and 
winter along the coastal marshes, but nesting more abundantly 
farther inland. Song with less volume and not as melodious as 
that of the Northern form. Young ready to fly June 2, 1913. 

152. Icterus spurius—Orchard Oriole. 

Quite frequent near the coast wherever tree growth is con- 

genial, and a common breeder throughout the more cleared areas 
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of the county. May 19, 1913, young in nest, July 12, 1916, young 
in nest. March 29, 1917, September 3, 1915. 
153. Quiscalus quiscula agleus—Florida Grackle. 

Occur in flocks of several hundred during the cooler sea- 
son and nest, frequently in small communities, along streams 
and about ponds generally throughout the region. Local name, 
“China-eyed Blackbird.” 

154. Megaquiscalus major major—Boat-tailed Grackle. 

Resident. A fairly numerous species, frequenting the salt 
marshes almost exclusively. April 21, 1917, young about a week 
old, May 9, 1916, three fresh eggs. Local name, “ Saltwater Black- 
bird.” 

155. Carpodacus purpureus purpureus—Purple Finch. 

It may occur more regularly than my notes indicate. During 
some winters I do not see them. January 19, 1914, February 17, 
1917. 

156. Astragalinus tristis tristis—Goldfinch. 

Occurs usually every winter, but I have not observed it in 
any considerable numbers. January 8, 1914, March 7, 1917. 

157. Precetes gramineus gramineus—Vesper Sparrow. 

A regular winter visitor, more abundant among the higher 
inland fields than on our lower sections. November 15, 1913, 
March 11, 1919. 

158. Passerculus sandwichensis savanna—Savanna Sparrow. 

An abundant species from October until April. Occurs on the 
broad coastal and river marshes as well as inland. October 16, 
1916, May 10, 1919. 

159. Ammodramus savannarum australus—Grasshopper Sparrow. 

Perhaps this bird occurs regularly on migration. My only 
record is one shot on the Gulf shore, April 10, 1915, in bright 
breeding plumage. 

160. Passerherbulus henslowi—Henslow’s Sparrow. 

A more or less regular winter visitor, One taken March 7, 
1919. 

161. Passerherbulus netsoni nelsoni—Nelson’s Sparrow. 

I have not found the Sharptails abundant, but they occur reg- 
ularly in winter on our extensive tidal marshes. 

162. Passerherbulus maritimus peninsule—Scott Seaside Sparrow. 

A regular and rather numerous resident of our larger tidal 
marshes. June 6, 1915, nest with one fresh egg. 

163. Passerherbulus maritimus fisheri—Louisiana Seaside Sparrow. 

Mr. Ludlow Griscom reports 8 at East Goose Creek, Wakulla 
County, Florida, on December 29, 1915. Bird Lore. January- 
February, 1916. It may be a regular winter visitor on our coast. 
164. Chondestes grammacus grammacus—Lark Sparrow. 
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One bird shot and another was seen April 10, 1915. I have 
no further information relative to the occurrence of the species 
here. 

165. Zonotrichia albicollis—White-throated Sparrow. 

Usually occurs every winter in small flocks, remaining into 
April. November 15, 1917, April 21, 1914. 

166. Spizella passerina passerina—Chipping Sparrow. 

Probably a regular winter visitor in the higher parts of the 
county. About St. Marks only seen occasionally. December 24, 
1916, twenty or more seen near Wakulla. April 13, 1918, two seen 
near St. Marks. 

167. Spizella pusilla pusilla—Field Sparrow. 

I have not found it a regular winter visitor. Another of the 
numerous species that shun our low country contiguous to the 
coast and are found more abundant even a few miles inland. 
168. Junco hyemalis hyemalis—Slate-colored Junco. 

My sole record was a single bird seen near Wakulla, six miles 
north of St. Marks, on December 24, 1916. As the bird was not 
taken there remains a doubt as to the exact form. 

169. Peucea estivalis estivalis—Pine-woods Sparrow. 

Resident. Occurs in the more open piney woods sections and 
are most numerous in the higher, drier areas. Their sweet, in- 
spiring little song is a charming bit of melody. 

170. Melospiza melodia melodia—Song Sparrow. 

A few are to be found every winter along shore and inland in 
suitable localities. October 9, 1916, March 26, 1914. 

171. Melospiza georgiana—Swamp Sparrow. 

I do not find it numerous, but regularly every winter in the 
marshes and about streams and ponds. November 21, 1913, May 
9, 1916. 

172. Pipilo erythropthalmus erythropthalmus—Towhee. 

Found well scattered during the winter season except in the 
heavy timbered sections. April 10, 1918, May 3, 1919. 

173. Pipilo e. alleni—White-eyed Towhee. 

Resident. Quite numerous and widely distributed. Local 
name, “ Jo ree.” 

174. Cardinalis cardinalis floridanus—Florida Cardinal. 

An abundant resident, frequenting wooded “Branches” and 
borders of timbered areas. In winter flocks of ten to twenty or 
more often occur. Young out of nest May 4, 1918. 

175. Passerina cyanea—Indigo Bunting. 

A single specimen taken, June 21, 1913, constitutes my record 

for the species here. 
176. Piranga rubra rubra—Summer Tanager. 
A rather numerous breeding species, frequenting pine groves 
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or borders of hammocks. Much discredited from belief that they 
are quite destructive to honeybees. June 2, 1913, young just out 
of nest. April 28, 1918, fresh eggs, April 5, 1916, September 26, 
1915. 

177. Progne subis subis—Purple Martin.* 

While local in their breeding distribution the “Martin” is 
frequently found in the pine woods far from any artificial nesting 
places. They may nest in holes in trees, although I have no def- 
inite knowledge thereof. The males usually, perhaps always, pre- 
cede the females in their arrival in the spring. February 3 to 
February 14 is the range of their appearance as covered by sev- 
eral years’ notes. June 12, 1915, young left boxes, October 2, 1916, 
latest date. 

178. Petrochelidon lunifronx lunifrons—Cliff Swallow. 

I had not previously seen this bird here until September 9, 
1915, when one was noted in the company of forty or more Barn 
Swallows flying over the river near the fish houses at St. Marks. 
But a single bird was seen. It was observed repeatedly in the 
course of an hour or more. On September 13, 1915, one was seen 
over the river at fish houses. On May 10, 1917, five flew about the 
fish houses for some time. September 24, 1917, one was seen at 
the lighthouse in company with numbers of Tree and Barn Swal- 
lows. 

179. Hirundo erythrogastra—Barn Swallow. 

Migrant. I have no record of this species nesting with us, but 
they occur frequently almost every year until early June, June 18, 
1915. I have but two records of single birds between June 18 and 
August 21, and with these exceptions the fall dates commence Sep- 
tember 9. November 7, 1915, is my latest fall record. They occur 
in flocks of considerable size in September and early October. 

180. Irodoprocne bicolor—Tree Swallow. 

Occur in large fiqcks during the autumnal migrations and less 
numerous in the spring, while a few remain throughout the win- 
ter. September 9, 1915 and 1917, May 31, 1919. 

181. Stelgidopteryr serripennis—Rough-winged Swallow. 

A few remain almost every summer about St. Marks and rear 
their young. During the winter of 1916-17 a single bird was seen 
repeatedly about the fish houses until January 2. Usually few are 
seen after November 1. April 2, 1914, is earliest date for an arrival. 
182. Bombycilla cedrorum—Cedar Waxwing. 

Flocks of eight or ten to forty or more are not unusual from 
December until April-December 7, 1916, April 22, 1914. 

183. Lanius ludovicianus ludovicianus—Loggerhead Shrike. 

Resident. Generally distributed but occurring outside of the 

*See Wilson Bulletin, September, 1919. 
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heavily timbered areas. One seen chasing a Savannah Sparrow for 
least 150 yards and then abandoned the chase. April $, 1914, eggs 
nearly hatching. Local names, “French Mockingbird,” “ Nine 
Killer.” 

184. Vireosylva olivacea—Red-eyed Vireo. 

Summer resident. Remain to nest with us in limited numbers 
only. April 1, 1917, October 26, 1913. 

185. Vireosylva gilva gilva—Warbling Vireo. 

Casual migrant. On May 26, 1916, I heard the song of this bird 
and observed it for some time in a Live Oak at close range. I have 
no other record. 

186. Lanivireo flavifrons—Yellow-throated Vireo. 

Seemingly but few remain to nest with us. March 25, 1916, 
is my earliest date for an arrival. 

187. Lanivireo solitarius solitarius—Blue-headed Vireo. 

A few remain through the winter, and during early March they 
are most numerous. December 16, 1916, March 19, 1917. 

188. Vireo griseus—White-eyed Vireo. 

I have not found this irrepressible in mid-winter, although it 
may occur sparingly. They frequent the river shores, branches 
and borders of ponds where they can find an abundance of dense 
undergrowth. March 11, 1914, October 26, 1913. 

189. Mniotilta varia—Black and White Warbler. 

A regular migrant and probably occurring regularly in winter, 
although I have noted it but seldom after November 1. July 21, 
1915, October 28, 1916, January 15, 1916. 

190. Protonotaria citrea—Prothonotary Warbler. 

Summer resident. Along the wooded streams and river bot- 
toms the clear, sweet strains of the Prothonotary are to be heard 
ringing. Earliest noted April 7, 1914. 

191. Vermivora celata celata—Orange-crowned Warbler. 

Probably a regular winter resident in our counry. I have not 
observed it as common. 

192. Compsothlypis americana americana—Parula Warbler. 

In the more open hammocks and along wooded streams and 
ponds the Parula haunts the moss-trailed trees throughout the 
greater part of the year. Probably a few at least winter with us. 
March 15, 1914, November 12, 1913. 

193. Dendroica tigrina—Cape May Warbler. 

It was a red-letter day when on May 2, 1919, in company with 
Dr. T. S. Palmer of the Biological Survey, and R. W. Williams, Esq., 
Department of Agriculture, we watched the movements of a hand- 
some male of this species near our lighthouse. I have no other 
record. 

194. Dendroica estiva estiva—Yellow Warbler. 
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I have not observed it as an abundant migrant, but usually see 
a few each fall and spring. April 11, 1919, October 8, 1918. 

195. Dendroica coronata—Myrtle Warbler. 

One of our most abundant winter visitors and distributed gen- 
erally wherever tree growth is found, except it be in the deeper, 
dense hammocks. October 24, 1917, April 22, 1914. 

196. Dendroica magnolia—Magnolia Warbler. 

My lone record is for a single bird seen in the yard at the 
lighthouse September 30, 1917. 

197. Dendroica striata—Black-poll Warbler. 

My notes would indicate this to be of rather rare occurrence. 
April 14, 1914, October 26, 1913. 

198. Dendroica fusca—Blackburnian Warbler. 

A single bird noted October 18, 1914, is my only record. 

199. Dendroica dominica dominica—Yellow-throated Warbler. 

Occurs much more plentifully as a breeding bird than it does 
in winter. After October they are but little in evidence. January 
14, 1914, one found dead; January 16, 1915, one seen. 

200. Dendroica virens—Black-throated Green Warbler. 

I have but two positive records: a bird was seen at close range 
October 26, 1913, another May 2, 1919. “i 
201. Dendroica vigorsi—Pine Warbler. 

Abundant in the more open pine timber. From late summer 
until early spring they frequently associate in flocks of twenty or 
thirty to one hundred or more and often glean their food on the 
ground. In a wet season it is not unusual to see them in the low 
flat woods wading and feeding in the shallow pools and frequently 
alighting on the lower trunks of trees. They seldom sing from 
late fall until after the colder weather is past, commencing about 
February 1 with their oft repeated and rather sweet trill. May 2, 
1915, a pair nest building. 

202. Dendroica palmarum palmarum—Palm Warbler. 

Among the more abundant species that are with us in winter. 
Frequent fields and the open pine woods. September 26, 19138, 
May 2, 1919. 

203. Dendroica p. hypochrysea—Yellow Palm Warbler. 

Frequently associates with the preceding species, but is less 
numerous and usually arrive rather later. October 15, 1916, May 2, 
1919. 

204. Dendroica discolor—Prairie Warbler. 

While this bird may be more common in the higher portions 
of our county, it evidently does not often visit our low districts; 
my only records are of birds seen, one at the lighthouse September 
30, 1917, one September 15, 1918, one May 2, 1919. 

205. Seiurus aurocapillus—Oven-bird. 
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Probably a regular winter resident, as I have several records 
from November 30 to March 14. 

206. Seiurus noveboracensis noveboracensis—Water-Thrush. 

Occurs regularly in suitable localities during migrations. 

207. Seiurus motacilla—Louisiana Water-Thrush. 

Neither species of Water-Thrush has been found numerous. 
September 2, 1913, April 3, 1915. 

208. Oporornis formosus—Kentucky Warbler. 

Migrant. On April 4, 1917, while visiting a large colony of 
Little Blue Herons, I was pleased to see one of these birds at close 
range. 

209. Oporornis agilis—Connecticut Warbler. 

On September 21, 1916, at a distance not exceeding twenty feet, 
I watched one of these birds feeding in a clump of weeds. This is 
the only one seen here. 

210. Geothlypis trichas ignota—Florida Yellow-throat, 

Resident. This species of cheerful song frequents the vicinity 
of rivers, bayous and ponds where there is an abundance of grasses 
and bushy growth. April 12, 1919, nest with four fresh eggs. 
211. Wilsonia citrina—Hooded Warbler. 

A regular but not abundant spring and fall migrant. April 5, 
1915, September 24, 1914. 

212. Wilsonia canadensis—Canada Warbler. 

I had not seen the species here until the present year (1919). 
May 2 a 9 was noted in yard at the lighthouse and a ¢ was ob- 
served in our village limits May 5, 1919. 

213. Setophaga ruticilla—Redstart. 

Seemingly it occurs regularly on migrations, but not in num- 
bers. September 30, 1917, May 2, 1919. 

214. Anthus rubescens—Pipit. 

At times this bird of the far north appears in considerable 
numbers, while again we do not see it during an entire winter. 
November 2, 1916, March 25, 1914. 

215. Minus polyglottos polyglottos—Mockingbird. 

Very generally distributed except in the heavily wooded re- 
gions. The song season commences by late February or early 
March and continues except for a brief spell until late September. 
During the last of July and in August they have a silent season, 
but later are again in good tune. They are very destructive to 
strawberries where but small quantities of this fruit is grown. 
216. Dumetella carolinensis—Catbird. 

This bird does not seem to be numerous in our county and 
thus far I have failed to note it as a nesting bird. A few only 
appear to spend the colder season here. October 1, 1917, January 
16, 1914, May 3, 1919. 
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217. Toxostoma rufum—Brown Thrasher. 

Decidedly more numerous as a winter visitor than during the 
breeding season. While a few remain about St. Marks they are 
never abundant in summer near the coast. é 
218. Thryothorus ludovicianus ludovicianus—Carolina Wren. 

Resident. Very generally distributed. May 15, 1914, fresh eggs 
July 8, 1914, fresh eggs. 

219. Thryomanes bewicki bewicki—Bewick’s Wren. 

I have but a single record for our county: a bird seen at Wa- 
kulla March 16, 1918, and I think it seldom appears in our near- 
coast region. 

220. Troglodytes aédon aédon—House Wren. 

; Winter visitor. Found about dwellings, in the open pine woods 
and in the heavier timbered bottoms. Occasionally in song while 
with us. October 3, 1916, April 17, 1916. 

221. Troglodytes aédon parkmani—Western House Wren. 

Dr. Oberholser has identified a bird of this form taken at St. 
Marks February 9, 1914. 

222. Nannus hiemalis hiemalis—Winter Wren. 

I have found it less numerous than the House Wren, but a few 
are to be seen every winter. November 5, 1916, February 26, 1916. 
223. Cistothorus stellaris—Short-billed Marsh Wren. 

Winter Visitor. Doubtless this species is more numerous than 
my notes would indicate. Its extremely secretive habits in the 
thick marsh grasses often make identification uncertain. October 
29, 1916, April 21, 1917. 

224. Telmato dytespalustris pelustris—Long-billed Marsh Wren. 

A rather common winter resident, as shown by specimens col- 
lected at that season. 

225. Telmatodytes p. iliacus—Prairie Marsh Wren. 

By letter dated March 12, 1918, R. W. Williams, Esq., of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., advises me 
he found this form in the marshes west of our lighthouse in No- 
vember, 1917. 

226. Telmatodytes p. mariane—Marian’s Marsh Wren. 

A common resident of our salt water marshes. 
227. Certhia familiaris familiaris—Brown Creeper. 

A few are with us every winter. November 21, 1913, March 
19, 1917. 

228. Sitta carolinensis atkinsi—Florida White-breasted Nuthatch. 
_ Resident. Found here in limited numbers only. Bird feeding 
a brooding mate March 22, 1914. 

229. Sitta pusilla—Brown-headed Nuthatch. 

Resident. A most active and generally distributed species. 
Nest with fresh eggs March 8, 1917. 
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_ 230. Beolophus bicolor—Tufted Titmouse. 


Resident. Very generally distributed, but more numerous in 
the higher parts of the county. Nest-building begins about the 
middle of March. 

231. Penthestes carolinensis carolinensis—Carolina Chickadee, 

Resident. Found generally throughout the section in suitable 
localities. April 12, 1915, fresh eggs. 
£32. Regulus satrapa satrapa—Golden-crowned Kinglet. 

Probably a few come every winter, but I have never found 
them common. October 26, 1913, January 6, 1914. 

233. Regulus calendule calendule—Ruby-crowned Kinglet. 

Winter visitor. Much more abundant with us than the pre- 
ceding. Occasionally a low, sweet song effort is heard. October 
28, 1916, April 19, 1915. 

234. Polioptila cerulea cerulea—Blue-gray Gnatcatcher. 

While not abundant with us in midwinter, at other times this 
dainty, active mite is to be found commonly in timber bordering 
streams and ponds. Nest with five fresh eggs April 17, 1916. On 
March 18, 1919, nest building commenced with one pair. 

235. Hylocichla mustelina—Wood Thrush. 

‘I have seen but a single bird in the county. On October 1, 1917, 

during a severe blow, one was seen in a thick clump of bushes 


_ near the lighthouse. 


236. Hylocichla fuscescens fuscescens—Veery. 

A migrant that does not appear to occur at all commonly. 
March 10, 1917, May 3, 1915. 

237. Hylocichla guttata pallasi—Hermit Thrush. 

Occur in considerable numbers during winter and early spring. 
October 28, 1916, April 11, 1919. ° 
238. Planesticus migratorius migratorius—Robin. 

Winter visitant. Not at all regular in its appearance here 
Sometimes it occurs in large flocks that seek the river bottoms for 
food and again we see but few during an entire winter. 

239. Sialia sialis sialis—Bluebird. 

While we hear the soft, gentle notes of the Bluebird through- 
out the nesting season they are much more numerous as a winter 
visitor. 

ADDITIONAL SPECIES. 

Not included in the enum’.ation, but believed to have oc- 
curred: 

Olor columbianus—Whistling Swan. 

A Swan was seen on the upper river, within a mile of our 
village, at various times, for several days, about 1904 or 1905. 
Aramus vocerfus—Limpkin. 

While I have not seen this bird here it has been accurately 
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described to me as having been observed by different persons. . 
“Nigger-boy ” it is called, “ because it hollers so queer.” 
Ardea herodias herodias—Great Blue Heron. 

A bird of this species shot January 20, 1919, measured: length 
43% in.; wing 18% in., bill on top 5 in., torsus 6% in., sex, ¢. Dr. 
Oberholser writes me regarding this bird: “If you have cor- 
rectly sexed the specimen I should say that your bird is without 
much doubt Ardea herodias herodias from the measurements yon 
give. This form should be of more or less regular occurrence in 
winter in Florida, but as the distinction between it and A. h. wardi 
is partly in color I cannot be absolutely positive without seeing 
the specimen.” 

Guiraca cerulea cerulea—Blue Grosbeak. 

Mr. John Linton has on at least two occasions seen a dark 
blue bird larger than an Indigo bird and not Sialia sialis. As the 
species has occurred in Loon County, next adjoining us to the north, 
it doubtless visits us occasionally. 

Hylocichla ustulata swainsoni—Olive-backed Thrush. 

On four occasions I have seen birds believed to be of this 
form, but no specimens have been taken. October 26, 1913, No- 
vember 3 and November 21, 1913, and March 1, 1914. 

INTRODUCED SPECIES. 
Passer domesticus—English Sparrow. 

While these birds have had a footing here for a good many 
years they increase but little about St. Marks and are not gen- 
erally distributed over the county. 


SuMMARY. 

The species treated may be grouped as follows: 
30 
Extinct or 4 

Native Species .............. 238 
Introduced . ......... 1 


A few of the species listed as Summer Residents may occa- 
sionally occur in winter. One or two given as migrants may nest 
here rarely. The list of Casuals has been extended to include 
some species that probably nested here formerly, may be seen here 
in summer, but of which no record can be found for their breed- 
ing with us in recent years. 
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General Notes 


DESTRUCTION OF BIRDS BY TRAINS 


George O. Ludcke, of Sioux City, reports a singular instance 
of the fatality which besets bird life. On October 11, 1919, he was 
proceeding by rail from Sioux City to a point in South Dakota for 
the purpose of shooting ducks. Having a personal acquaintance 
with the engineer of the train, he was invited to ride in the engine 
cab for a part of the journey. The trip being made at night, the 
track ahead of the engine was illuminated by the powerful rays 
of the electric headlight which is required by the law of South 
Dakota. As the locomotive rushed through the darkness, Mr. 
Ludcke observed in the light ahead of it great numbers of small 
birds, apparently aroused from the grass and weeds along the 
right of way by the noise of the passing train. It can be con- 
jectured, also, that the birds may have been in migratory flight. 
However it may be, many of them, bewildered by the dazzling 
light of the locomotive, flew directly into it and were struck by 
the engine. Numbers of the birds struck the window glass of the 
engine cab with an impact almost sufficient to break it. In this 
way, Mr. Ludcke estimates, hundreds of birds were killed during 
the short time he was in the engine cab. He inquired of the 
engineer if such a thing were of frequent occurrence, and was 
told that birds often were killed in that manner, but not fre- 
quently in such numbers as on this particular occasion. The 
question immediately occurs, if this one train killed so many birds, 
how many other birds are similarly killed by the thousands of other 
trains which bear through the night everywhere during the mi- 
gratory seasons? Mr. Ludcke is not certain about it, but he 
judges from the brief glimpses he had of the birds seen that the 
greater number of them were Prairie Horned Larks. 

A. F. ALLEN. 
Sioux City, Ia., Nov. f, 1919. 


WINTER WREN IN WESTERN IOWA 


The Winter Wren (Nannus hiemalis hiemalis) is a rare vis- 
itor in this locality, and there are few existing records of it. The 
only local records that I have knowledge of are those of Dr. G. C. 
Rich, who recorded it on March 11, 1908, and April 4, 1909. No 
record of the species breeding here has been established. An 
individual (sex not determined) was seen in the outskirts of 
Stone Park, Sioux City, on October 5, 1919. It first attracted at- 
tention by its call note,*uttered repeatedly while the bird was 
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still some distance from the observer —a call note not at all like 
that of the House Wren. When located it was found to be in a 
gully at the bottom of a heavily wooded ravine. This gully was 
partially filled with fallen leaves and other rubbish; it had an 
overhanging edge caused by erosion and supported by the roots of 
trees, small sticks and broken branches. The bird was hopping 
about under this overhanging edge, making its way through the 
tangle of roots and sticks, apparently in search of food. It ceased 
to utter its call upon the closer approach of the observer. Oc- 
casionally, as it took note of the presence of the observer, it would 
perch on a root or twig close to the ground and remain quiet tem- 
porarily. It exhibited many of the characteristics and mannerisms 
of the Wren family. Nannus hiemalis hiemalis is distinguished 
from Troglodytes aedon parkmani, which is the species common 
here, by (1) its call note, already referred to; (2) its smaller size, 
one inch or more less than parkmani; (3) by the dusky line over 
the eye; (4) by its general darker coloring; (5) by its shorter 
tail, and (6) by its habitat. Its prevailing color is reddish or 
chestnut brown above, barred with dusky, while the throat, chest 
and under parts are a light wood-brown, speckled with buffy or 
dusky. The short, compact tail, slightly rounded at the end, is 
held erect. Hiemalis is a species of eastern distribution, but is 
found rarely breeding southward to northern Indiana and Illinois 
and central Iowa. 
A. F. ALLEN. 
Sioux City, Ia., Nov. 10, 1919. 


A BANDED MALLARD 


A female mallard which had been banded by the Massa- 
chusetts Fish and Game Commission was killed by a Norfolk, Neb., 
hunter, M. C. Fraser, on October 26, 1919. The bird was shot 
about twelve miles southeast of Norfolk, and was one of a number 
of wild ducks taken at the time. The wording on the leg band 
was as follows: “No. 350. Marshfield.” Fish and Game Com. 
State House, Boston.” Upon communicating with the commission, 
Mr. Fraser learned that this mallard, together with others, had 
been raised at the Massachusetts state hatchery at Marshfield. 
After being tagged, the birds were distributed over the state for 
liberation. The mallard taken by Mr. Fraser, it is apparent, 
joined the wild ducks in their flight northward and accompanied 
them on their autumn migration southward. 

The mallard is one of the wild species of ducks which is easily 
domesticated. It is the practice among hunters in this locality, 
as it is in other localities, to rear maWards for use as live de- 
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coys. Ducks hatched from eggs taken from the wild mallard’s 
nest and raised among the domestic ducks and chickens show 
few or no indications of wildness in their behavior. The second 
and succeeding generations are even less wild. As a precaution 
against flight, clipping of the wings frequently is resorted to, but 
instances are common of the birds making no attempt at flight 
even though the wings remain unclipped. At McCook lake, S. D., 
in the spring of 1919, wild ducks were decoyed into a farmer’s 
dooryard by a flock of domesticated mallards and took their de- 
parture without any of the home grown birds accompanying them. 

The incident of the Massachusetts mallard shows that under 
the proper conditions of temptation and environment the species 
hatched and reared in captivity will heed the call of the wild and 
return to the ways of its kind. 

A. F. ALLEN. 
Sioux City, Ia., Nov, 14, 1919. 


ORDER PERMITTING THE KILLING OR TRAPPING OF CER- 
TAIN BIRDS, AT FISH HATCHERIES, FOUND TO BE 
INJURIOUS TO VALUABLE FISH LIFE. 


Information having been furnished the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture that grebes, loons, gulls and terns, mergansers and certain 
species of the heron have become, under extraordinary conditions, 
seriously injurious to and destructive of fishes at fish hatcheries 
in the United States and Alaska, and an investigation having been 
made to determine the nature and the extent of the injury com- 
plained of, and whether the birds alleged to be doing the damage 
should be killed, and, if so, during what times and by what means, 
and it having been determined by the Secretary of Agriculture that 
the birds above mentioned have become, under extraordinary con- 
ditions, seriously injurious to and destructive of fishes at fish 
hatcheries in the United States and Alaska, and that such birds 
found committing the damage should be destroyed: 

Now, therefore, I, D. F. Houston, Secretary of Agriculture, pur- 
suant to authority in me vested by the Migratory Bird Treaty Act of 
July 3, 1918, and agreeably to Regulation 10 of the Migratory Bird 
Treaty Act Regulations approved and proclaimed July 31, 1918, do 
hereby order that the owner or superintendent, or a bona fide em- 
ployee of a public or private fish hatchery in the United States or 
in Alaska, for the purpose of protecting the fishes at such hatchery, 
may shoot or trap the following birds at any time on the grounds 
and waters of such hatchery: 

Grebes (Colymbid@), locally also called water-witches or hell- 
divers. 
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Loons (Gaviide). 
il Gulls and Terns (Laride@), the latter commonly also called sea 
swallows. 


im Mergansers (Mergine), commonly also called sheldrakes or 
fish-ducks, and the following species of the heron family 

(Ardeide): 

. Bittern (Botaurus lentiginosus), locally also called shite- 

if poke, stake-driver, thunder-pump, etc. 

Great Blue Heron (Ardea herodias), locally also called blue 

, crane, Poor Joe, cranky, etc. 

Little Blue Heron (Florida cerulea), locally also called 

scoggins. , 

Green Heron (Butorides virescens), locally also called 

; shitepoke, fly-up-the-creek, scouck, etc. 

Black-crowned night-heron (Nycticorar nycticoraxr naevius), 
also known as gros bec, quawk, qua-bird, etc. 

Every bird killed or trapped pursuant to the permission con- 
tained in this order, and every part thereof, including the plumage 
and feathers, shall be totally destroyed as promptly as possible, . 
and shall not be possessed, transported or shipped in any manner 
outside of the grounds and waters of the hatchery where killed or 
trapped, except for the purpose of destruction as herein directed; 
provided, however, that such birds or parts thereof may be shipped 
or transported, as a gift but not for sale, to public museums and 
public scientific and educational institutions, and all packages con- 
taining such birds or parts thereof so shipped or transported shal! 
be plainly and clearly marked so that the name and address of the 
shipper and the nature of the contents may be readily ascertained 
{ on an inspection of the outside thereof. 
| (Signed) D. F. Houston, 
October 24, 1919. Secretary of Agriculture. 


WHITE-WINGED CROSSBILL AT TOPEKA, KANS. 
There have been an unusual number of American Crossbills 
q here this winter, both on the campus of Washburn College, and 
along the wooded streams in this region. Probably associated with 
- these, although not seen in the immediate vicinity of the flock, 
a Mrs. Gunthorp was so fortunate as to observe a single male of the 
i; White-winged Crossbill (Lozvia leucoptera) on the campus, about 
i : one hundred feet from the Ladies’ dormitory in a cedar tree, on 
i] the afternoon of January 15, last, and on the following afternoon 
she saw both the male and female within a short distance of the 
} place where the first observation was made, this time in a cedar 
q tree also. Both days Mrs. Gunthorp studied them for some time 
. through opera glasses and the male sang repeatedly. I know of 
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only two previous records for the state for this species, and Mr. 
Harry Harris* says there is only one authentic record for the 
Kansas City region, and suggests that “Students should be on the 
lookout for this bird, as we are well within its winter range.” 
Horace GUNTHORP. 
Topeka, Kans. 


BIRD BANDING WORK BEING TAKEN OVER BY THE 
BIOLOGICAL SURVEY 


The Bureau of Biological Survey of Washington, D. C., has 
taken over the work formerly carried on under the auspices of the 
Linnaean Society of New York by the American Bird Banding As- 
sociation. In taking over this work the Bureau feels that it shoule 
express the debt that students of ornithology in this country owe 
to Mr. Howard H. Cleaves for the devotion and success with which 
he has conducted this investigation up to a point where it has 
outgrown the possibilities of his personal supervision. 

Under plans now being formulated this work will give a great 
amount of invaluable information concerning the migration and 
distribution of North American birds which will be of direct 
service in the administration of the Migratory Bird Treaty Act, as 
well as of much general scientific interest. 

It is desired to develop this work along two principal lines: — 
first, the trapping and banding of waterfowl, especially ducks and 
geese, on both their breeding and winter grounds; and secondly, 
the systematic trapping of land birds as initiated by Mr. S. Pren- 
tiss Baldwin the early results of which have been published 
by him in the Proceedings of the Linnaean Society of New York, 
No. 31, 1919, pp. 23-55. It is planned to enlist the interest and 
services of volunteer workers, who will undertake to operate and 
maintain trapping stations throughout the year, banding new birds 
and recording the data from those previously banded. The results 
from a series of stations thus operated will undoubtedly give new 
insight into migration routes; speed of travel during migration; 
longevity of species; affinity for the same nesting-site year after 
year; and, in addition, furnish a wealth of information relative to 
the behavior of the individual, heretofore impossible because of the 
difficulty of keeping one particular bird under observation. 

The details of operation are now receiving close attention, and 
as soon as possible the issue of bands will be announced, with full 
information regarding the methods to be followed and the results 
expected. In the meantime, the Biological Survey will be glad to 


*“ Birds of the Kansas City Region.” Trans. Acad. Sci. St. Louis, 
Vol. 23, p. 291. 1919. 
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receive communications from those sufficiently interested and sat- 
isfactorily located to engage in this work during their leisure time, 
for it is obvious that a considerable part must be done by volun- 
teer operators. It is hoped that a sufficient number will take this 
up to insure the complete success of the project. 
Very truly yours, 
(Signed) E. W. NeEtson, 
Chief of Bureau. 


BONAPARTE’S GULLS AND LOUISIANA HERONS 
CATCHING FISH 


During a visit in Florida in early March, 1917, I was much 
interested in watching from the hotel piazza the Bonaparte’s Gulls 
(Larus philadelphia) feeding in the Halifax River at Ormond 
Beach. The birds were said to frequent the vicinity of the hotel 
in order to feed on the garbage which was thrown into the water. 
But although this may attract them, they are by no means solely 
dependent on it, for I repeatedly saw a bird pursuing a school of 
small fish along the edge of the water, and in one or two instances 
made certain that it secured a living fish in its beak and swallowed 
it. The bird, flying just above the water, followed the fish and, on 
overtaking them, reached out and snapped up one, just after alight- 
ing, I think. Sometimes the bird swam after the school, and i 
could see the water move as the fish darted away, but even although 
the fish saw their pursuer, they were not always able to elude him. 
When the school swam out into deeper water, and presumably left 
the surface, the gull rose and flew along the shore until he sighted 
another school, when, again coming near the surface, he began to 
strike out at the fish. 

The Louisiana Heron (Hydranassa tricolor ruficollis) adopted 
a similar method of catching fish_—also noted from the piazza of 
the hotel. The Heron walked slowly toward a school, with body 
leaning forward and head drawn partly back, and struck quickly, 
downward ancé outward. The proportion of successful strikes to 
failures was, during the short time I watched a bird fishing one 
afternoon, rather in favor of the fish. 

It interested me to learn that these two birds were able to 
catch a fish which was startled and aware of the approach of its 
enemy. The skill of these birds must be remarkable,—they must 
possess the power of striking with great accuracy and with light- 
ning-like speed—otherwise they would avail themselves of the ad- 
vantage of attacking an unsuspecting prey, by waiting until the fish 


came within reach. 
Lexington, Mass. Winsor M. Tyrer, M.D. 
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THE LEAST TERN IN COLORADO—A CORRECTION 


This note is made necessary by the inclusion of the Colorado 
record of Sterna a. antillarum in Vol. VIII of Dr. Ridgway’s monu- 
mental work on the “ Birds of North and Middle America” (page 
524). 

In the “Auk, Vol. XI, 1894, p. 182, Prof. W. W. Cooke recorded 
an example of this bird seen by him at Colorado Springs and “re- 
ported as having been taken near Fort Collins.” But in his sub- 
sequent work, “The Birds of Colorado” (Bull. 37, Colo. Exper. 
Sta., Fort Collins, Colo., Mar. 1897) he personally repudiated the 
record in the following words: “Further investigation has con- 
vinced him (Prof. Cooke) that the specimen was secured outside 
of Colorado. There is now no certain record for this state.” 

What was true in 1897, is equally so today and there is no 
authentic record for the state. In fact the history of this record, 
as above given, has been accepted by all subsequent writers up to 
the present time and it seems probable that in compiling the dis- 
tributional data for his latest work, Dr. Ridgway merely over- 
looked the correction and included the original note. 

F. C. LINcoLn. 


September 22, 1919. 


NOTES FROM LAKE COUNTY 


RosEATE TERN.—July 31, 1919, was made noteworthy by finding 
a single individual of this beautiful little Tern on the beach at 
the lake. I had made a wide detour in order to come in from the 
rear on a large flock of Sandpipers assembled on the beach; pro- 
tecting my approach after getting close by a sand ridge, but, being 
a little careless, they all took to wing and I was surprised to see a 
single Tern among them, which, unlike the Sandpipers, only made 
a short circling flight and then returned to the beach. Its snow- 
white breast and entirely black bill—I could not detect the change 
of color at the base—proclaimed it was a Roseate. I finally flushed 
it and made a further observation in that the wing tips in flight 
were very light in color, only a trifle darker than the rest of the 
upper wing surface. The bird alighted again, and this time near a 
convenient log, which, by crawling on my stomach and elbows I 
finally reached, and from over the top observed my bird at a dis- 
tance of twenty feet or less. I have never seen it so stated, and the 
observation made on this individual may not be constant with 
Roseate in genral, but the bird’s attitude when at rest was dif- 
ferent, and more graceful, than that of the Common Tern. The last 
time I flushed the bird it uttered a few cries of a somewhat rasp- 
ing quality, but entirely different and much softer than the usual 
call of the Common Tern. 
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MocKINGBIRD.—By patiently waiting, September 14, 1919, after 
having seen a puzzling bird with white wing patches disappear into 
a swampy thicket, I was rewarded at last by seeing my first Mock- 
ingbird in Lake County. The place was alive with Catbirds, as- 
sembled mainly for migration, and I was kept busy turning my 
glass here and there at every new movement. Finally I caught a 
second glimpse, which started my identification of the bird on the 
right track by its gray and white color and long tail, and then sud- 
denly, right before my eyes, he sat in a leafles dead thorn bush, 
contemplating me with a white lidded eye, and I don’t know yet 
how he ever got there so easily and unobserved after all my alert 
and anxious peering into the depths of the thicket. 


Surr Scorer.—It so happened that the first Scoter I ever ob- 
served on Lake Erie is the rarest—the American Scoter; a fine 
adult male, closely seen November 4, 1917. That same fall I found 
the White-winged Scoter in numbers, and they were again observed 
in all plumages during the fall of 1918. The Surf Scoter eluded 
my search until October 19, 1919, when one winged by and dropped 
onto the bay formed by a breakwater and a pier. By walking to 
the end of the pier, while a small boy by chance headed the duck 
in my direction by running out on the breakwater, I was able to 
observe the bird at reasonably close range. It was in juvenile 
plumage. The two white spots on side of head, separated by a dark 
area, eliminated the juvenile of American Scoter, while of course 
the absence of white wing patches put the White-winged out of the 
question. Other details of bill and plumage also noted. 


NELSON’s SPARROW.—To make a strictly satisfactory sight rec- 
ord of the Nelson Sparrow in northern Ohio is unusual enough in 
itself, but to make it on a breakwater one thousand feet or more 
out in the lake is rather startling at first thought, but when I say 
I have also found the Swamp Sparrow in the same place, and also 
such birds as Kinglets, Wrens, Brown Creeper, several Warblers, 
many of the Fringillide and other land birds it betters matters 
somewhat, but still needs explaining. This breakwater extends some 
six or seven hundred yards out into the lake. The middle third is 
planked over and was originally intended for a wharf, but now the 
planking is broken and decayed and in many places whole boards 
are missing. A filling of broken stones reaches up to within a foot 
or two of the planks, and the land birds are attracted there to feed 
upon the small moths and insects that abound there at times. It 
is hard to conjecture just how a Nelson’s Sparrow or a Brown 
Creeper would know of this food supply so utterly out of their 
usual habitat, but nevertheless there they were. I intend some day 
to write an article on the “ Bird Life of a Stone Breakwater,” for 
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I have a list of nearly a hundred species I have found there, so 
will not go into further details now. 

Sunday, October 26, 1919, as I walked out there a small spar- 
row flitted up out of a crack in the planking and then down out of 
sight again. He looked to be a stranger so I got as near as was 
safe and waited. The bird soon appeared again with a small yel- 
low-brown moth in its bill, then down under again for another, 
keeping this up for as long as I cared to observe it. As I was only 
about fifteen feet away—frozen stiff of course—and as the bird 
would stand on a plank in full view for at least a minute at a time, 
every now and then, I was enabled to note his every characteristic 
mark. To begin with I called him (if him he was) the very pret- 
tiest little sparrow yet. Here is a field description, and any one 
who chooses may trace the identity as easily as I—providing they 
know practically all of the other sparrows for a starter: “Crown 
dark brown, with very distinct white or possibly light gray me- 
dian stripe. Broad yellow buff stripe above eye. Grayish area about 
ear region, with buff below. A conspicuous white eye ring. Bill 
grayish. Nape feathers ashy, finely streaked with darker. Back 
striped with white and black on brown. Tail sharp. Breast and 
flanks a bright buff color indistinctly streaked with narrow dusky 
lines. Throat apparently light gray or white unstreaked. Belly 
clear white, contrasting oddly with buff of lower breast, flanks and 
under tail coverts. Feet and legs a peculiar tone—diluted red rasp- 
berry expresses it very well.” Certainly a beautiful study in buff 
and brown set off by the contrasting median stripe, eye ring and 
back stripes. No one could mistake it after once seeing the bird 
well, for he wears a livery all his own as far as Ohio is concerned. 

E. A. 

Painesville, Ohio. 
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REVIEW 
Rimeway’s Brraps or NoRTH AND MippLE AMERICA. Part VIII. 


This part of Ridgway’s monumental work treats of the order 
Charadriiformes, the Limicole, Longipennes and Alcide of the 
A. O. U. check list. It is well up to the standard of the other parts 
of the work. Two typographical erros appear, on Plate II, where 
it reads Oedicnernus instead of Oedicnemus, and on Plate XXVIII, 
where it reads heerman instead of heermani. Errors in the cita- 
tions are found on page 534, where the breeding place of the Black 
Tern is given as Cedar Point, Erie County, Pennsylvania—it should 
read Ohio—and likewise on page 642, where it reads, Licking Re- 
serve, Ohio, instead of Licking Reservoir, Ohio. We should like to 
have seen a few more bibliographical references under some spe- 
cies, but the material is so voluminous that it is impossible to hunt 
up all the references and give them in full. We notice that Mr. 
Ridgway treats Tringa or rather Arquatella ptilocnemis and Uria- 
ringvia as species. proper, and we are in hearty sympathy with 
this statement, as expressed elsewhere, though on the other hand 
-we think that Cepphus mandtii is only subspecifically distinct from 
grylle. One is surprised though to see that the U. S. Nat. Mus. has 
only seven specimens of Endomychura hypoleuca and only three 
of Craveri on hand. Surely a greater number of specimens should 
be in the Nat. Museum, and it seems to us could be secured with 
comparative ease if our government would be more willing to 
spend money for science. W. F. H. 
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MINUTES OF THE TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE NEBRASKA ORNITHOLOGISTS’ UNION. 


The twenty-first annual meeting of the Nebraska Ornitholo- 
gists Union was held at Lincoln, Nebraska, Friday and Saturday, 
May 14 and 15, 1920. The members and their guests assembled in 
the study collection room on the first floor of Bessey Hall at the 
University of Nebraska at 1:00 p. m. and spent the following hour 
and a half-in examining study skins, especially of warblers, spar- 
rows and flycatchers. At 2:30 p. m. removal was made to the Zodl- 
ogy Lecture Room on the second floor of the building to hear the 
program of papers. 

The retiring President, Mr. C. A. Black, of Kearney, gave his 
address on “ Bird Records and Glimpses of Bird Life in Western 
Nebraska,” in which he summarized some of his most interesting 
and important records and observations. Following the President's 
address, Dr. R. H. Wolcott gave an account of the “ Nebraska Fly- 
catchers,” illustrated with specimens in which he pointed out the 
best points for field identification, interpolating many personal ob- 
servations on the habits of the birds of this family. Professor R. 
W. Dawson then presented a summary of the bird migration of 
the spring of 1920, to date, concluding his remarks with a general 
discussion of the lateness of many migrants this spring as com- 
pared with their average date of arrival, according to his data for 
the preceding ten springs. Professor M. H. Swenk concluded the 
program with a brief synopsis of the general habits of the Bohe- 
mian Waxwing, and an account of the influx of these birds into 
the state during the winter of 1919-20, and also an account of two 
nestings of the Red Crossbill in Nebraska in the spring of 1920, 
exhibiting the nest of the second record. About forty persons were 
present at the program. 

At 4:00 p. m. the business of the meeting was taken up, with 
President C. A. Black in the chair. The reports of the officers 
were received and committees appointed. Messrs. R. W. Dawson 
and A. M. Brooking were appointed to audit the financial statement 
of the Secretary-Treasurer, while C, E. Mickel and Mrs. L. H. Mc- 
Killip were appointed to act as a Nominating Committee. 

While these committees were preparing their reports, the so- 
ciety proceeded with the election of new members, and Mrs. E. H. 
Polley, of Lincoln, Miss Mary St. Martin, of Wahoo, and Miss Lena 
Deweese, of Dawson, were formally elected to membership. 

The Nominating Committee having reported, the following 
were elected as officers for 1920: 

President—Dr. H. B. Lowry, Lincoln 

Vice-President—Miss Blanche Garten, Lincoln 

Secretary-Treasurer—Mr. M. H. Swenk, Lincoln 
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The report of the Auditing Committee was then received, in 
which it was stated that the accounts of the Treasurer had been 
found to be correct. Upon motion this report was accepted by the 
society. Prof. M. H. Swenk then reported for the committee ap- 
pointed at the last meeting to investngate and report on the feasi- 
bility of the early publication of a new edition of the “Birds of 
Nebraska.” The report of the committee recommended delay. 

Mrs. A. E. Sheldon drew attention to the wording of Article 
9 of the proposed Amendment 27 to the Constitution of the State 
of Nebraska, as adopted at the recent Constitutional Convention, 
pointing out that this amendment was even more unfavorable to 
forestation in the state than the existing law, under which foresta- 
tion was decreasing, as it omitted exemption from taxation for 
improvements of fruit trees and groves, which were exempted un- 
der the present law. It was moved by Mrs. Sheldon and seconded 
by Dr. Wolcott that it be the sentiment of the N. O. U. that this 
amendment should not be adopted, and that the Secretary put in 
words the expressed sentiment of the Society and give publicity 
thereto. Carried. 

Eleven members were present at this session of the N. O. U., 
as follows: Mesdames Blanche Garten, H. C. Johnson, L. H. Me- 
Killip and A. E. Sheldon, and Messrs. C. A. Black, A. M. Brooking, 
R. W. Dawson, H. B. Lowry, C. E. Mickel, M. H. Swenk and R. H. 
Wolcott 

The session adjourned at 5:15 p m. after final arrangements 
for the field day on Saturday. 

On Saturday, May 15, the eighteenth annual field day of the 
Union was held. The field party left Lincoln at 6:45 for Ashland, 
Nebraska, arriving there at 7:30 a. m. Division was then made 
into two parties, the larger one of which worked southeast along 
the C. B. & Q. railroad right of way bordering the Platte river to 
South Bend, a distance of eight miles, stopping occasionally to 
work back into the wooded ravines along the route, while the 
smaller party explored the ravines near Ashland at greater length, 
returning to Ashland instead of continuing to South Bend. Both 
parties reached Ashland at 4:30 p. m., from which place the mem- 
bers dispersed. The total list of the day included eighty birds, as 
follows: 

Bluebird, Robin, Olive-backed Thrush, Gray-cheeked Thrush, 
Wood Thrush, Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, Long-tailed Chickadee, Tuft- 
ed Titmouse, White-bellied Nuthatch, Long-billed Marsh Wren, 
Western House Wren, Carolina Wren, Brown Thrasher, Catbird, 
Redstart, Yellow-breasted Chat, Maryland Yellow-throat, Grinnell 
Water-Thrush, Oven-bird, Blackburnian Warbler, Black-poll Warb- 
ler, Magnolia Warbler, Myrtle Warbler, Yellow Warbler, Tennessee 
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Warbler, Orange-crowned Warbler, Black and White Warbler, Bell’s 
Vireo, Yellow-throated Vireo, Warbling Vireo, Red-eyed Vireo, Rough- 
winged Swallow, Bank Swallow Tree Swallow, Barn Swallow, Cliff 
Swallow, Scarlet Tanager, Dickcissel, Indigo Bunting, Western Blue 
Grosbeak, Rose-breasted Grosbeak, Cardinal, Towhee, Lincoln Spar- 
row, Western Field Sparrow, Clay-colored Sparrow, Chipping Spar- 
row, Lark Sparrow, Western Grasshopper Sparrow, Pine Siskin, Gold- 
finch, Bronzed Grackle, Baltimore Oriole, Orchard Oriole, Meadowlark, 
Western Meadowlark, Red-winged Blackbird, Cowbird, Crow, Blue 
Jay, Thriall’s Flycatcher, Wood Pewee, Phebe, Great Crested Fly- 
catcher, Kingbird, Ruby-throated Hummingbird, Chimney Swift, 
Northern Flicker, Red-headed Woodpecker, Downy Woodpecker, 
Hairy Woodpecker, Belted Kingfisher, Yellow-billed Cuckoo, Great 
Horned Owl, Red-tailed Hawk, Cooper Hawk, Western Mourning 
Dove, Killdeer, Spotted Sandpiper and Green Heron. 

Two nests of the Lark Sparrow were found, one containing 
two eggs and an egg of the Cowbird, the other five eggs. A nest- 
ing pair of Blue-gray Gnatcatchers was also located. 
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